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THE FREER GOSPELS AND SHENUTE OF ATRIPE 

The provenance of the recently discovered Freer manuscripts has now 
been definitely determined, and throws an interesting light upon the per- 
plexing subscription at the close of Mark in the gospels manuscript. In 
publishing the newly discovered text of First Clement in Coptic, in 1908, 
Carl Schmidt pointed out that the Coptic papyrus book from which he 
drew that text was discovered in the White Monastery, near Akhmim, 
where, in the course of some repairs, a considerable deposit of ancient 
manuscripts, Greek and Coptic, on parchment and papyrus, and dating 
chiefly from the fourth and fifth centuries, had lately been stumbled upon. 1 
Some were secured for the Berlin Museum, others were dispersed among 
the dealers. This seems to have occurred in 1906, the very year when the 
Freer manuscripts made their appearance at Cairo. It will be remembered 
that the dealer who sold them declared that they came from Akhmim, 
and with this statement all the probabilities of the case seem to correspond. 
Schmidt, 2 Gregory, 3 and Crum 4 concur in the belief that the Freer manu- 
scripts formed part of that already historic find. Since these manuscripts 
come from Akhmim, the Greek Panopolis, it seems fitting that the most 
important of them, the fourth- or fifth-century gospels, should be called 
the Codex Panopolitanus. It is of especial interest to recall in connection 
with their discovery that so keen a manuscript hunter as Robert Curzon, 
visiting the White Monastery about 1838, found in the library only a few 
well-thumbed liturgies, 5 and most subsequent visitors, like Butler, who 
even drew a plan of the ancient buildings, found no more. On the other 
hand, Schmidt says that Maspero, in 1883, secured 4,000 leaves of Coptic 
manuscripts from the monks, and that the flow of Coptic manuscripts 
from this convent had been going on since the end of the eighteenth century. 

1 Schmidt, Der erste Clemensbriej in altkoptischer Uebersetzung, p. 5. 

2 Theologische Liter aturzeitung, May 3, 1908, col. 359, 360. 

3 Gregory, Das Freer-Logion, p. 2. 

4 Egypt Exploration Fund, Archaeological Report, 1907-8, p. 62. 

s Curzon, Monasteries of the Levant, p. 118. He adds: "But one of the priests 
told me that they boasted formerly of above a hundred volumes written on leather 
(gild razali), gazelle skins, probably vellum, which were destroyed by the Mamelukes 
during their last pillage of the convent." This took place, Curzon states, in 181 2. 
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The White Monastery, rich and historic, was often raided and plundered, and 
it may be that in some ancient evacuation of the convent these noble and 
precious volumes were thrust into a closet and walled in, to preserve them 
from pillage, and the monks perishing or being scattered in the ensuing sack, 
the secret of the deposit disappeared. However explained, the fact may be 
regarded as certain. The White Monastery did, in 1 906, give to the world a 
treasure of manuscripts, of high antiquity, and in admirable preservation; for 
some of them, like Schmidt's Clement and the Freer Gospels, were still in 
their ancient covers. From this find Schmidt secured for Berlin a Greek 
Genesis, of the fourth century, on papyrus, the Coptic First Clement, of 
the same age, also on papyrus, a Coptic text of Proverbs, and a festal 
letter of the early ninth century. The Freer manuscripts are reported 
to be accompanied by some papyrus and Coptic remains, and some of 
them, notably the Psalms, contain leaves in a hand probably later than 
the sixth century. Thus in materials, contents, dates, languages, and 
condition, the Detroit and Berlin groups fully agree, and it is evident that 
they are simply fugitive parts of one and the same library. 

The White Monastery is so called from the color of the ashlar of which 
it is built. Its proper name is Anba Shanudah. 6 Pococke referred to it 
as Embashnuda, and Wilkinson as Anba Shnoodeh, while Curzon called 
it Abou Shenood, though he could find no one who could tell him who 
Shenood might be. The work of Leipoldt has informed us on this point, 7 
and now we know that the name the convent has borne through its long 
history is that of its great head, Shenute, Sanutius, or Sinuthius, the lead- 
ing figure of Coptic history. It was in 385, probably, that he became 
head of the convent, and his learning, zeal, and devotion built it up to 
wealth and influence. Sinuthius was a patron of learning, stimulating 
the translation of Greek works into Coptic ; he was indeed the founder not 
only of Coptic Christianity but of Coptic literature, and if, as we are told, he 
survived until 451, reaching the great age of 118, he may have handled and 
read these very manuscripts which Mr. Freer has lately brought among 
us. So important was his activity that he came to be looked upon as the 
founder of the convent; it assumed his name, bore it through centuries 
when his identity was forgotten, and retains it in modern times. 

To the convent called by his name these manuscripts once belonged, 
and we naturally turn to the volumes themselves for some hint of their 
history. The last page of Mark promises such a hint, for it bears a sub- 
scription in a hand little if at all later than that of the manuscript itself. 

6 Butler, Ancient Coptic Churches 0} Egypt, I, 352. 

7 Leipoldt, Schenute von Atripe. 




THE FREER GOSPELS 
Mark 16:17-20 
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Professor Grenfell assures me that this scribal addition cannot be later 
than the fifth century. It reads: 

Xpi<TTe ayte o~v //.era tov SovXov aov TLfxoOeov | kcu wavTwv rmv avrov. 

The last two words of the first line are written over an erasure, some other 
name having originally stood where that of Timotheus now stands. Two 
questions suggest themselves : who was this Timotheus ? and whose name 
originally stood here? Upon the second of these points, in the light of 
what has been said above, we may hazard a conjecture. For what name 
is the scribe so likely to have written as the name of Sinuthius himself ? 
That name would comfortably fill the space to be accounted for. It would 
accord with the established source of the manuscript. It would be a 
natural name to write, in a book belonging to the convent of Sinuthius, 
not so much as a prayer for the founder himself, as for his foundation and 
its inmates. Such conventual impersonations are familiar to students of 
mediaeval manuscript-subscriptions, witness those relating to St. Gall, 
and we have seen how for centuries the convent has gone by its founder's 
name. Further, the name of Sinuthius standing there might even suggest 
to the later scribe who altered it the name which he supplied. The name 
of Sinuthius, for whom he cared little, called to his mind the name of 
Timotheus, his abbot, patriarch, or patron, for whom he cared much. 
It is reasonable to suppose that the earlier name was not wholly different 
from the one which has been put in its place. Most important of all, the 
plate shows that the name first written certainly ended in -eov and almost 
certainly in -Oeov, since these letters are clearly in the hand in which the 
original parts of the line are written. We venture the surmise that this 
ancient subscription originally read: 

Xpiare ayte <tv //.era tov SovXov aov aivovOeov \ koli iravTiov t<jw avrov. 

Professor Sanders is reported to have discussed the identity of Timotheus 
in a paper recently read at Toronto, and soon to appear in the American 
Journal of Archaeology. His discussion has been summarized in the 
Nation, December 31, 1908. Pending the fuller publication of his view, 
a different one may here be presented. The half-century following the 
death of Sinuthius and the Council of Chalcedon was a time of ecclesiastical 
controversy and rival patriarchates in Egypt. The Alexandrians refused 
to accept Proterius, and proclaimed a patriarch of their own, Timotheus 
Aelurus, who long disputed the office with one Timotheus Salophaciolus, 
and finally secured it. The monks of the interior, as my friend Mr. C. H. 
Moehlmann has pointed out to me, stood by Timotheus Aelurus, as they 
had stood by Cyril. 8 Indeed the strongest ties united Shenute and 

8 Mr. Moehlmann has contributed several helpful suggestions to this paper. 
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Timotheus with Cyril and Dioscorus. At CyriFs invitation, and in his 
support, Shenute attended the Council of Ephesus, A. d. 431, and Dioscorus 
invited him to that of Chalcedon, which he probably did not live to 
attend. Upon the deposition of Dioscorus, after Chalcedon, the people 
and the monks refused to accept the aristocratic nominee Proterius as 
his successor, recognizing no patriarch but Dioscorus until his death. 
Even then they refused to accept Proterius, and appointed Timotheus 
Aelurus their patriarch. Timotheus was naturally in sympathy with his 
predecessors, Cyril and Dioscorus, and presumably their old adherents 
were with him. The conditions at the Dair Abyad thus present an 
adequate psychological motive for the change in this subscription. The 
sympathies of the monks after the death of Shenute and Dioscorus were 
with the deposed and fugitive patriarch, Timotheus Aelurus, and it seems 
likely that it was in his honor that in his exile (460-75) some scribe of the 
convent substituted the patriarch's name for the founder's, changing the 
prayer for the convent into a prayer for the rightful patriarch and all the 
faithful of Egypt. As the new name was a little shorter than the old, the 
scribe erased the preceding <tov as well, that he might have more letters 
among which to distribute the surplus space. 

On the last page of the manuscript of the Coptic Clement, Carl Schmidt 
found these words in the margin, written in a hand which Dr. Schubart 
assigns to the fourth century: 

eXeiaov pe K(ypi)e on kol | TrjTraTrj(rev //.e av(#p<D7r)o?. 

This is substantially the reading of Vaticanus in Ps. 55 (56): 2, against 
Sinaiticus and the Verona and Turin Psalters, which read o 0(eo)s instead 
of Kvpie. It will be of interest to learn how the Freer Psalter reads in this 
passage. Whether the hand that wrote this Greek prayer at the end of the 
Coptic Clement is the same that wrote the Greek prayer at the end of the 
Freer Gospels, we do not yet know. Yet it is a coincidence that into both 
these manuscripts brief Greek prayers have been written, in early cursive 
hands. Professor Gregory thinks the second line of the Mark subscription 
is in a different hand from the first, but in this I cannot concur. The 
second line, though in smaller letters, shows all the traits of the original 
parts of the first. 

Of the manuscripts thus far reported to have come from the White 
Monastery, none seem to be later than the early years of the ninth century. 
This suggests that the deposit disappeared from view at an early date, 
since otherwise it would seem that it should exhibit a sprinkling at least of 
later manuscripts, among the more venerable ones. Those pages of the 
gospel manuscript which Professor Sanders has published, show no Euse- 
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bian section or canon numbers, and even lack the familiar indications of 
church readings, or lections, for Sabbaths, Sundays, and other holy days, 
so often written into ancient manuscripts to fit them for church use. This 
point seems decidedly unfavorable to the view that these gospels ever 
formed part of the "Bible" of a church or convent; they must rather 
now be studied as part of the larger group which came from Anba Shanudah 
in 1906. On the other hand, such freedom from liturgical treatment is 
altogether natural in a convent which, like Shenute's, was from the first 
wholly Coptic, and in no place can the early neglect into which these codices 
apparently fell be more easily understood. At all events, these manu- 
scripts are singularly free from traces of mediaeval meddling, and we may 
reasonably suppose them to have been walled up or somehow lost sight of 
not earlier, but probably not much later, than the ninth century. And 
it seems altogether likely that whatever their place of origin, the Freer 
Gospels, and with them doubtless the other Freer manuscripts, have lain 
for a thousand years in the convent of the great Sinuthius. 

Jerome was in Egypt in a. d. 386. He spent a month in Alexandria 
and visited the Nitrian monasteries. With a certain Nitrian palimpsest 
of Homer the Freer Deuteronomy-Joshua has been shown to exhibit 
striking correspondence in hand and ruling. 9 The two manuscripts 
certainly come from the same period and place. Whatever that place 
was, possibly some Nitrian convent, from it manuscripts found their way 
both to Nitrian libraries, like the Homer, and to the White Monastery, 
like the Deuteronomy-Joshua. The same lines of manuscript trans- 
mission would connect Jerome's reading in Mark 16:14 with the Freer 
Gospels, the only other extant witness for it. May it not be that in some 
Nitrian library Jerome saw, in A. D. 386, either the parent manuscript from 
which the Freer Gospels were copied, or a sister manuscript copied from that 
parent, or even the Freer Gospels themselves ? This is the simplest way 
in which this extraordinary coincidence can be accounted for. In all his 
wanderings Jerome seems to have been on the lookout for new textual 
materials; thus at Caesarea he is said to have borrowed the Hexapla to 
copy. Having noted this reading, or a part of it, in a Nitrian manuscript, 
he might easily remark years later, with characteristic looseness and exag- 
geration, that it occurred "in some copies and especially in Greek codices." 
This is not unlike his free and easy way of using Eusebius, for example. It 
must be remembered that no other report of this reading has come down to 
us than that of Jerome and the Freer Gospels, and it seems not improb- 
able that it was one of the textual gleanings of Jerome's Nitrian pilgrimage. 

Edgar J. Goodspeed 

The University of Chicago 

9 The Biblical World, March, 1908, pp. 218, 219. 



